GEORGE THE THIRD
Shortly after the dissolution of Parliament in March 1761 there
was a re-shuffle of the Ministerial offices. Mr Henry Bilson
Legge, whose reputation as a wit was infinitely greater than his
ability as a politician, was dismissed from his post of Chancellor
of the Exchequer. William, Viscount Barrington, Secretary for
War, was thereupon transferred to the Exchequer, and Charles
Townshend took Barrington's place at the War Office. These
changes were followed by another which shook the Whig
Ministry to its very foundations: Holderness, one of the two
Secretaries of State, was induced to resign, and Bute was brought
into the Cabinet.
For this the Whigs had only themselves to thank. George
had admittedly made the appointment, but it was done on
Newcastle's advice, and was endorsed by other members of the
Government. The truth of the matter is that there were jealousies
and divisions within the Whig Party. The Duke of Bedford
was disaffected because the command of the British forces in
Germany had not been given to one of his friends: Newcastle
not only disliked Pitt but was actively working to oust him out
of the Government: Henry Fox hoped to secure Newcastle's
place. Nor was there agreement on die subject of the ' German
War.' Bedford, Hardwicke, George Grenville and Fox were in
favour of peace: Pitt, Temple and James Grenville wanted the
war to continue. The general public, blissfully ignorant of these
dissensions and infatuated by Pitt's oratory, remained staunchly
war-minded.
Early in October Pitt resigned: Temple, his brother-in-law,
also threw in his hand. The country was flabbergasted. There
was much wild talk about instituting a ' general mourning * for
such a national calamity. London' even thought the King should
be asked to give an explanation of the * dismissal.' The mob
shouted wildly about fi Scotch Minister' and Petticoat Govern-
ment ; believing that their idol had been deliberately removed
from his pedestal by the influence of Bute and die Dowager-
Princess. And on all sides blame was laid upon the King for
dispensing with the services of the man whose genius as an
' organizer of victory' had made his country's name feared
throughout the world.
Mob verdicts are seldom accurate. While George may have
desired Pitt's removal from the Cabinet it could not have effected
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